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PREFACE 



This monograph presents the results of my Investiga- 
tion of the circumstances under which the great Hindu empire of 
Vijayanagara came to be established, live first half of the 14th 
century A D. is a period of unparalleled Interest in the history of 
South India. The four Hindu monarchies which arose from the 
ruins of the Co)» and Calukyn empires, perished in their attempt to 
check the advance of Islam; and were practically Incorporated with 
the Muslim empire uf Dehli embracing the whole country. This 
in its turn fell after a brief spell of glory yielding place in South 
India to several small independent kingdoms which ultimately merg- 
ed into the Vijayanagara Empire. An attempt is made in the follow- 
ing pages to trace the course of the history of South India during this 
eventful period of a few decades with the help of material gather- 
ed from the Hindu as well as the Muslim sources. The most import- 
ant of the latter is. no doubt, 'Lyimy's FiUuh-us-Sald|in, a work of 
considerable value to the students of Hindu-Musllm history. Scarcely 
less important are the copper-plate charters nf the MusunOri chiefs 
and the Reddi kings nf Kondavl^u and Rajahtnundry brought Into 
light In recent years; these present a vivid picture of the Muslim 
rule and of the birth of the Andhra National League which roused 
the patriotic feelings of the Southern Hindus, and emancipated them 
from their thraldom to Islam. These records dispel the mist of 
uncertainty and enable us to see clearly the trend of events during 
these momentous decades. 

It would not have been possible to bring the investigation 
undertaken here to a successful conclusion without the willing 
co-opcration of scholars Interested in South Indian history' • 
Bahadur C.R Krishnamacharlu, B.A., Superintendent for Epigra- 
phy. Southern Circle (now Government Epigrnphiat for Indio) 
gran It'd me permission to consult the Invaluable epigraphic records 
collected by his department. Mr. Sayyid Usha. B.A., Lecturer in 
Persian, University of Madras, rendered me help in ways far too 
numerous to mention. 1 acknowledge with gratitude their ungrudg- 
ing help. My thanks are also due to Mr. K. A Nilakanta Sastri, 
M.A., Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, and Mr. S. 
Narashnha Iyengar. M.A., L.T., Assistant Professor of English. Pre- 
sidency College. Madras, for revising my manuscript, reading the 
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proofs and offering valuable criticisms and suggestions, and to 
Mr. S. Muthuswami. MA, who took upon himself the laborious task 
of compiling the index. 

I offer my thanks to the Syndicate of the University of Madras 
for sanctioning the publication of this work in the University His- 
torical Series and to Mr. G. SrinWasachari, the Proprietor of the 
G. S. Press, for tho speedy and excellent manner in which he 
executed the printing of this work. 

University Buildings, 

Triplicanc, Madras. N. Vmjkataramanyya. 

9th Nov., m2. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE FOUR HINDU KINGDOMS 





At the close of the thirteenth century of the Christian era 
Deccan and South India were under the sway of four great Hindu 
dynasties, the Scupos, the Kakatiyas, the Hoysalas and the Papdyas. 
The first three dynasties partitioned among themselves the erstwhile 
dominions of the CA)ukyas of Kalyapi, and the last appropriated the 
major part of the Cola empire. 

The Stupas, like their southern neighbours, the Hoysalas, 
derive the origin of their family from the legendary clan of the 
Yfidavas. They are generally spoken of by tho historians as the 
Yadavas of Dcvogiri, probably with a view to keep their identity 
distinct from that of the Hoysalas who are also referred to occa- 
sionally as the Yidavas of DwSrasamudra. During the palmy days 
of Singh apa, the greatest king of the dynasty, the Seupa authority 
extended over the whole of Western Deccan, comprising Maiiariijtra, 
Northern Konkan including the districts of North Kanara, Bclgaum, 
Bijapur, Dhnrwar, Bellary, and portions of the south-western 
Telugu country. 

To the east of the Seupa territory lay the kingdom of tho 
Kakatiyas. The Kikatlya monarchs claimed descent from the 
Sun and counted the great C6Ja king, Karikfila, among their ances- 
tors. During lire days of Gapapati and his successors, the Kikntiyo 
kingdom reached Its widest extent, comprising the whole of the 
Telugu country, excepting Chittore, and portions of Anantapur and 
Bellary districts. Its frontier reached KSnci in the south; on the 
west it passed close to Anegondi along an imaginary* straight line 
touching Raich ur and Gulbarga in the Hyderabad State; then It 
inclined towards Kalyfini in the north-east; and passing through 
that ancient city, it turned to the cast and touched the Bay of 
Bengal somewhere in the Ganjam district in Southern Orissa. 

E.M.-l 
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The Idler Kikatiya sovereigns held sway practically over the whole 
extent of the Telugu country. 

The Hoysala kingdom was situated on the southern frontier of 
the Scupas. It embraced during the reigns of Naraslmha II and 
S<5meivara the whole of the present Mysore State, the two Arcots, 
Trichinopoly, Salem, Coimbatore, and portions of Anantapur and 
Bellary districts. In the last quarter of the thirteenth century, the 
Hoysalas lost their hold on the Tamil country owing to the expan- 
sion of the Paodyas. At the time of the first Mussalman inroad into 
Deccan, their authority was confined to the present Mysore country. 

With the reign of Kulottunga III (1178-1216 A.D.) the hege- 
mony of the Colas came to on end. During the reigns of his suc- 
cessors, the Cija country fell a prey to the ambitious designs of 
the neighbouring monarch*. At first it came under the sway of 
the Hoysalas, but after ihe death of Somesvara in 1257 AD., tho 
Piodjas pushed them aside and stepped into their place. Though 
JalAvarman Sundara PSodya I (AD. 1251-1269) carried his victori- 
ous arms as far north as Nellon- and even beyond, the Hoysala power 
still lingered in the CA|a country up to 1280 A.D., when Mara- 
varman Kulasckhara I subdued it together with the two Kongus 
and finally expelled RAmnnalha, the son and successor of Somes- 
vara. from the land of the Tamils. The Pandyan kingdom was at 
the height of Its glory and power at the time when Marco Polo 
visited South India; but after the assassination of Kulasekharadcva 
in 1310 A.D.. the Paodyan power rapidly declined on account of 
the fratricidal war that plunged the country into confusion. 

Inter-State relatione. 

Tncse four kingdoms knew no peace; they were constantly at 
war with one another, each trying to absorb as much of its neigh- 
l»ur’s territory as it could assimilate. The principles of political 
science which found favour wit!, the monarchs and the politicians 
encouraged tho growth of international insecurity. They firmly 
believed in the doctrine that might and right went together. The 
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SSupas were continuously engaged in war with the Hoysalas on 
the one hand and the Kakatiyas on the other. 

The struggle between the Saunas and the Hoysalas 
began in 1191 A.D., when Ballala II invaded Kuntala, 
and having inflicted a crushing defeat on Iho S*una king 
Bhillaina at Sovaiur, made himself master of the coun- 
try. The Seunas, however, did not accept the verdict of the battle 
ns final. Twenty years after the disastrous buttle of Scratur, Bhil- 
lama's grandson Singhana attacked Ballaja II, and not only expelled 
him from almost the whole of Kuntala but subjugated a substantial 
part of the Hoysala kingdom itself. No attempt appears to have 
been made by the Hoysalas to reconquer the lost territory until 
1236 A D., when SOmeivaru led an expedition into the interior of 
the itUija kingdom and penetrated as far as Panijharpur in the 
Sholapur district of the Bombay Presidency. This expedition did 
not bear any fruit; and the Semjas still retained in their possession 
the territory which Singhuija wrested from the Hoysalas. The 
death of Sdm&vara and the feebleness of his successors encouraged 
the Seuija kings to Invade the Hoysala kingdom frequently. 
Krsna Kanuhara, the successor of Singhana, is said to have been en- 
gaged in hostilities with Somesvara, although no definite information 
is available about any engagement that might have taken place. It 
was, however, during the time of the successors of Kr^a Kandh&ra 
that the Hoysalas suffered the worst humiliation. Under Mahadeva 
and Ramrcandra, the intrepid general, Sajuva Tikkama, led the 
Seupa armies twice into the heart of the Hoysala territories ar.d 
carried fire and sword to the gates of Dwarasamudra. Ramanatha, 
seems to have retaliated by invading the Seuija dominions in 
1275-6 A.D. 1 It was not, however, until the early years of the 
reign of Ballaja III that the Ifoysalas were able to check the Seuija 
aggressions. Ballala took advantage of the disorders caused in the 
Yiidava kingdom by the invasion of 'Ala-ud-Din Khalji in 1296 
A D.; he attacked Santalige Thousand in 1299 A.D.; and invaded 
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